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A Chase Up and Down The Palisades. 
By the Author of. “NICK CARTER.” 


CHAPTER I. 
READY FOR BUSINESS. 


‘*Hello, Patsy!’ 

**Hello, Chick!”’ 

Patsy was leaning over the rail of the steamer Normanic 
that had just dropped anchor at Quarantine station in 
New York Harbor. 

The revenue cutter, with the customs officials on board, 
‘was approaching and was about to be made fast alongside. 

Besides Uncle Sam’s officials, the cutter had on board 
several persons who had obtained the privilege of board- 
ang the Normanic before she arrived at her dock. 

Among them were,Chick and Ida Jones. 

Patsy was surprised and glad to see them, 

He had cabled from Liverpool that he was to return by 
this ship, but he had not supposed that his friends would 
“lo him the honor of going down the bay to meet him. 

They climbed on board as soon as the tender was made 
fast, and overwhelmed him with welcomes and congratu- 
lations. 

‘“You must have done a big piece of work in St. Peters- 
‘burg,’’ said Chick, shaking him by the hand. 

‘““Well,’? replied Patsy, ‘‘I wasn’t able to prevent a part 
of the grand duke’s palace from going up.’’* 

‘‘No, but you seemed to have saved a good many lives.”’ 

**Yes, I guess I did.”’ 

‘I think we’d better go out of: the detective business,’ 
Ida Jones, ‘‘and become life savers.”’ 

“The Humane Society out to give you a medal, Patsy.”’ 

‘The Czar was willing enough todo that,’’ said Patsy, 
““but I told him ’twds against the constitution of the 
United States for any citizen to receive a present from a 
foreign ruler.’”’ 

Chick smiled. 


“You haven’t got a handle to your name, then, have}! 


syou?’’ he asked. 

*“No, I’m plain Patsy now just as I was before. 
Nick?”’ 

*‘Nick is as well as ever, and busy, too, in spite of his 
trying to get some rest. 

icc just been asked this morning to handle a new 
case,’ 

‘‘He’s going to do it, sant he?”’ 


How’s 


“Ty was mondorine: ” ‘he answered, corey it could oo 
_possible—no, it probably isn’t, but then—well, you see, 
on my way across England I had a little dab of work, and 
it was a bank robber that I had the pleasure of handing 
over to the Scotland Yard detectives.’’* 


“They wouldn’t let you have a good time even in Eng- 


land, would they?’’ asked Ida Jones. 

‘Oh, I had a good time enough,’’ responded Patsy, ‘‘and 
I had the pleasure of showing Scotland Yard that Amert- 
cans know a thing or two about detective work.’’ 

‘““That’s good,’’ responded Chick, ‘‘but what’s that got 
to do with Nick’s new case?’’ 

‘‘Nothing, probably, but the fellow I caught over there 
was connected with a gang that has its headquarters some- 
where here in‘ New York,’’ 

“Well, that’s interesting.’’ 

“Yes, I’ve been thinking all the way across that as soon 
as I got on land, I'd make a try to find out something 
about the American gang and get acquainted with ’em.’’ 

‘“Good scheme, ”’ 

‘‘Where was this robbery of Nick’s?’’ asked Patsy. 

“Right in the heart of the money district.”’ 

**Gee whiz!’ 

**Does seem strange, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘“Yes, Byrnes used to keep that district absolutely free 
of crooks.”’ 

‘“So does the new superintendent, but these are’ new 
men.”’ 

‘‘Must be,’’ responded Patsy. ‘‘How did they operate?’’ 

“Nick will tell you the details, but, as I understand, it 
was a bold daylight affair.”’ 

‘Yes?’’ 

“So far as is known, only one man had a hand in it.”’ 

“Well?” 

‘‘He called at the change window tc get a thousand. 
dollar bill broken.”’ 

awed a Nhe 

‘*He passed in his bill and then distracted the Get cats Ss 
attention by referring to some object back of him.’’ 

‘‘Well, I suppose the teller turned round. ’’ 

“*He did.” 

‘“‘T’ve seen things like that happen a good many times,”’ 
said Patsy, ‘‘but I never saw any chance for a robbery.”’ 

FUNG, OT as 

‘‘But, you’ve seen plenty of things to steal on the 
teller’s desk, haven’t you, if a man could get his hand on 
them ?”’ 

eps 

‘On this desk there were, as usual, several parcels of 
bills. 


“Tt isn’t known how it anpenyn: but somehow or other . 


. ‘Perhaps so, but I think he was holding off from accept-| two of those parcels were missing when account was taken 


ing, in the hope that you might come on in time to tackle 


A Aa 

‘“Well, I’m ready to begin,’’ said Patsy, emphatically. | 
**Seven days of high living on board ship with no excite- 
ment is enough idleness for me, thanks.”’ 

‘‘T should think you’d enjoy it,’’ said Ida Jones. 

“Oh, yes, it’s pleasant enough. What’s the new case, 
Chick.”’ 

‘‘Some kind of a bank robbery.”’ 

**Ts that se?’’ 

Patsy was evidently surprised at the information. 
“What are you thinking of?’’ asked Chick. 


*See ‘Patsy in Russia,” No. 22€ Nick Carrer Liprary. 


later in the day.”’ 

“Did the man get his change for the thousand- iecutia 
; bill??? 

*Ohy yes.’ 

**So he ae nothing for fis privilege of ‘lias the two 
parcels, eh?”’ 

‘*Nothing at all.”’ 

“How much did he take?’’ 

‘*Less than a thousand all told, I believe.’’ 

‘‘Pretty small pay for the risks he ran.”’ 


‘‘True enough, but the boldness of it, and the success © 


with which it was worked, as well as the fact that nobody 


*See “Patsy in England,” No. 228 Nick Carrer Lrsrary. 
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town.”’ 
‘‘They are all looking for similar raids, I suppose.”’ 
“That’s it.” 
** Any clew to the robber?”’ 
“Nothing but the teller’s description of the man, and 


you and I know that that don’t amount to much.”’ 


‘*Yes,’’ said Patsy, ‘‘it looks like a rather blind case at 
the start. 

*“You say that Nick will speak to me about it?’’: 

‘“Yes, I’m very certain that he’s only waiting for you to 
get on land to turn the matter over to you.”’ 

‘All right, I'l] tackle it.” 

The Normanic was now working me way into her berth 
at the West street dock. 

Within an hour Patsy and his friends had left the 
steamer and were speeding to Nick’s house in a carriage. 


CHAPTER II. 
HELD UP BY A WOMAN. 


‘‘Seems good to see New York again,’’ remarked Patsy, 
as they drew up before the familiar house. 

He had been looking out of the carriage windows with 
all the interest of a countryman making his‘first visit to 
the city. | 

Just before the carriage came to a stop he saw an elderly 
man on the opposite side of the street walking in the same 
direction in which the carriage was going. 

. When the carriage stopped, this man turned around as 


‘ ‘if he had forgotten something, and slowly returned a few 


paces, and at last entered a house almost opposite to 
Nick’s. 

It was a trivial incident, and made no impression at the 
time, although Patsy remembered it afterward. 

Nick greeted his assistant with great cordiality. 

‘“‘You’re a credit to the profession, Patsy,’’ he said, 
shaking him by the hand. 

“T’m glad you think so, Nick,’’ responded Patsy, grace- 
fully. 

“*T shouldn’t say so if I didn’t think it.. 

‘‘Of course, I don’t know very much about what you’ve 
done, but the fact that you have returned alive is in itself 
an assurance that you succeeded. 

‘‘Besides that, our Russian friend, Ollovski, called here 
just before he sailed for Europe to say that he had re- 
eeived a cable from the grand duke, or somebody of that 
kind over there, announcing the triumphant outcome of 
your investigation.”’ 

‘They seemed to be satisfied. Chick told me you’vea 
mew case on.’’ 

Nick laughed quietly. 

‘¢Vou’ve returnei ready for business, I see,’’ he said. 

‘“VYou bet.”’ 

“Well, Chick told you something about it, I suppose.”’ 

‘““Yes; from what he says, it looks like a sneak-thief 
operation on a large scale.’ 

“‘That’s about it, but it worries the Se a great deal. 

‘*Tt’s the first time anything of that kind has happened 
down Wall street way for a great many years. They’re 
not letting a word of it get into the papers.”’ 

‘Good business,’’ said Patsy. 

“The bankers,’’ continued Nick, ‘Shad an idea at once 
that this was a mere experiment, and that on the strength 
of its success, many more robberies would be attempted.’’ 

“What do you think of it?’ asked Patsy. 


can see how it was done, has scared every bank in 


‘‘I think the bankers are right, and I think 4 that a pretty 
big gang 1s engaged in these operations. Look at this.”’ 

He handed over a telegram dated Brewster, New York. 

It was addressed to the president of the National Bank. 
ers’ Association and read as follows: 


‘Daring daylight robbery at Northern Bank here to- 
day. Can you get Carter to take the case? 

** ROBINSON. ”” 

‘‘Same gang, eh?’’ asked Patsy. 

‘‘Quite likely. It’s reported, you see, to the Association 
of Bankers, which seems to show that they themselves 
think that this new robbery is in some way connected with 
the first. ”’ 

“Is this all you know about it?’’ 

‘*Yes; a messenger brought me this telegram from the 
president a few moments before you came in.”’ 

‘“When did the first robbery occur?’’ 

‘‘Yesterday, about noon.”’ 

‘‘They didn’t wait, did they, to find out what enect the. 
first scheme had?’’ 

‘No, if it’s the same gang, they’ve lost no time.”’ 

**Tell you what it looks like,’’ suggested Patsy. 

““What?”’ 

*‘As if they might be trying to distract attention from 
New York by committing this robbery at Brewster.’’ 

‘*Possibly, but we’ve got to find out about this Brewster 
affair.’ 

“Right you are. I think I’d better go up there at once.’* 

*‘Do so, Patsy. Jl send word to the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion that we have undertaken the case.”’ 

Patsy was about to leave the room when an idea oc- 
curred to him. 

‘"Nick,’’ he said, ‘‘you keep as much watch on your 
neighbors as ever, I suppose?’’ 

‘‘Certainly,*’ replied the great detective. ‘‘I try to know 
who they are, at all events.”’ 

‘“There’s a new resident on the street,’’ remarked Patsy. 

‘‘You’ve learned that pretty soon; how did you do it?” 

“IT saw him going into the house almost opposite you 
when we came in.’’ 

‘Elderly man,’’ asked Nick, ‘‘with full, gray beard 
cropped close?’’ 

‘The same,’’ 

“Yes, he’s a new-comer. He moved in a little more than 
a month ago, shortly after you sailed for Europe i in fact.”’ 

‘What is he?”’ 

‘‘He is an investor. He has private means, and his busi- 
ness connections are down Wall street way.’’ 

‘*All right, is he?”’ 

**T’ve had no reason to suspect him. Have you?”’ 

“Oh, no, except that I look twice at any man who turns 
around when anything happens in front of your house.’’ 

Nick smiled. 

‘‘Did Mr. Minot do that?”’ he asked. 

‘“Mr. who?’’ almost shouted Patsy. 

‘*‘Minot—Charles William Minot is his name.’’ 

Patsy sat down abruptly and scratched his head. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t suppose it 
really amounts to anything, but it’s funny, just the 
same.’’ 

‘““What’s funny?”’ 

“Minot. ”’ 

‘‘Have you heard of him?’’ 

‘‘T’ve heard the name,”’ 

‘‘Where?”’ 

‘In England.”’ 
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Patsy had taken a railway path-finder from the table 
and was examining a time-table. 
‘‘What did you hear,’’ asked Nick, ‘‘that makes the 


“T’ve got just about time to catch a train for Bear Sh 
responded Patsy, ‘‘and #f I stop to tell you, I may miss it.”’ 

**Don’t stop, then; you know your business.”’ 

**I begin to think so,’’ said Patsy. ‘‘I say, Nick!’’ 

**Well?”’ 

“You won’t be at all disturbed if I don’t show up for a 
few days, will you?’’ 

*“Not at all.”’ 

*‘You’ll hear from me then if anything is wrong. If I’m 
getting on all right, you may not.”’ 

“‘That’s understood, Patsy.’’ 

Patsy hurried from the house, and by dint of hard run- 
ning and a fast drive in acab, he arrived at the Grand 
Central station just in time to catch a train for Brewster. 

The name Minot was one that he had heard used in 
England by a bank robber, whom he had captured while 
passing through London on his return from St. Peters- 
burg.* 

Minot had been referred to’ in such a way that Patsy | 
had inferred that he must be the leader of an American 
gang of criminals. 

When he learned that a new resident had: taken a house | 
opposite Nick’s, and that his name was Minot, he promptly | | 
guessed that this man was the HOt, leader whom he was 
anxious to run down. : 

‘‘He’s got that house,’’ thoughtPatsy, ‘‘in order to keep 
his eye on Nick and see whether he has undertaken to in- 
vestigate these new bank robberies.”’ 

Patsy arrived at Brewster after banking hours. 

He went directly, however, to the Northern Bank and 
found a little group of people before the doors discussing 
the robbery. 

“This one,’’ he thought, ‘‘will get into the newspapers.’’ 

He inquired of the first man he met for Mr. Robinson. 

‘*You mean the president of the bank?’’ asked the man. 

“Vos, 99 

**He’s at his house over there,’’ and the man pointed to 
the next corner. 

When Patsy found Mr. Robinson, he said: 

“I’ve come up about that telegram you sent to the 
president of the Bankers’ Association.”’ 

‘I’m glad to see you,’’ said Mr. Robinson; 


99 


——— 


‘*A detective. ’’ 

‘“‘T am more glad than ever, then. 
you?”’ 

‘‘Never mind my name,’’ said Patsy, ‘‘and don’t say 
anything about a detective being on the case,’’ 

Mr. Robinson looked a little troubled. 


| 
name Minot so important to you?”’ | 


“vou are 


What. shall I call 
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seemed like a perfect lady, for I saw her myself when she 
_got down from her carriage.”’ 

“You’re going pretty fast for me,’’ remarked Patsy; 
‘‘this is the first l’ve- heard of a woman in the matter. 


Can’t you begin at the beginning?” 


EIS 


“‘T never could tell a story,’’ responded Mr. Robinson. 

He went to ‘the hall-door again and called, in a loud 
voice: 

‘‘Mr. Morse, come down a minute.”’ 

Returning, he said to Patsy: 

‘“‘Mr. Morse is the teller at the bank who unfortunately 
came in contact with these people.’’ 

‘‘He’s the man I want to see,’’ said Patsy. 

“IT suppose so; he’s very badly broken up by the affair, 
but perhaps you can make him tell what you want te 


| know.”’ 


Mr. Morse entered the room at this moment. 

He was a young man with nothing remarkable about 
him except that he looked as if he had not slept for a 
week, 

His voice trembled, too, when he spoke. 

‘“Morse,’’ said Mr. Robinson, kindly, ‘‘I want you to tell 
this gentleman just what happened at the bank— 

‘And don’t tell anybody,’’ interrupted poeta “that you 
have spoken to me about it.” 

‘It was almost exactly noon,’’ began Mr. Morse, ‘‘and E 
was alone behind the counter.’’ 

‘“How did it happen that you were alone?’’ 

“‘Permit me to explain,’’ said Mr. Robinson. 

‘This is a country bank, you know, and we do not have 


as many employees as you are accustomed to seeing in the ” 


city. : 
“The cashier goes to dinner at noon and usually I re- 


main until one o’clock so that there will be two of us 
there. 


‘‘On this occasion some business took me ublees from the 
bank for a few minutes. 

“I did not expect to be gone more than a quarter of an 
hour, and I think in fact that I returned in, less than that 
time. Well, I was leaving the bank when a carriage drove 
up and this lady got out.”’ 

‘*Had you ever seen her before?”’’ 

‘*Never.’’ 

‘*How was she dressed?’’ 

“I can’t tell you, except that it seemed to be stylish.”’ 

‘‘Anybody with her?”’ 

“Only the driver.”’ 

‘Was he in livery?”’ 

Ves. 99 

‘Suppose you go on, Mr. Morse?’’ said Patsy. 

“It was just after Mr. Robinson had stepped out,’’ said 


Morse, ‘‘that a lady came in and approached the opening 


“You wanted Nick Carter to handle the case, didn’t in the rail behind which I was at work. 


you?’’ asked Patsy. 

‘““Yes; excuse me a moment.’’ 

The bell had rung just as he began his reply. 

He went into the hall to see who had come, and the 
servant handed him a telegram. 

After he had read it, he said: 

“T won’t ask you any more questions, young man; this 
telegram tells me that Mr. Carter has accepted the Bie 
‘Ail right, then. Now tell me what happened.”’ 
“Tt was most extraordinary,’’ said Mr. Robinson; 


| 
“she. 


*See “Patsy in England,” No. 228 Nick Carter Liprary. | 
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‘I didn’t see anybody else in the bank at just that mo- 


ment.”’ 


‘‘What did she say?’’ 

‘She asked-for the cashier.’’ 
**And you told her?’’ 

‘That he was out.”’ 

‘What did she say then?’’ 


- “She said: ‘Oh, Iam sorry |’ Then she asked if the 


president was in.”’ 


*‘And you said?”’ 
“That he had gone out for a few minutes. 2 
‘“What then?”’ 


i 
- 
rr cnr 
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“She looked about doubtfully, and I asked her if I could 
- be of any service to her.”’ 
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‘“What did she say?’’ 

‘That she wanted to open an account.”’ 

““Well?”’ 

**T told her that unfortunately I was the only one in the 
bank at that moment and that I had no authority to ac- 
cept an account from a new depositor.’’ 

Mr. Morse shuddered slightly. 

‘*What then?’’ asked Patsy. 

‘She gaid: ‘I think you’ll do.’”’ 

“‘Did you make any oe to that?”’ 

‘“Hardly.”? 

““Why not?”’ 

‘Because she was pointing a cocked revolver at me. i 

‘‘Hadn’t you seen the revolver before?”’ 

‘**No; she stood this -way,’’ and Mr. Morse illustrated by 
laying both elbows upon the table and bringing his hands 

close together. 

‘*Her left hand,” he continued, ‘‘which was gloved, and 
in which she held the glove of her right hand, was on top. 

‘Beneath it was her right hand, in which she held what 
I supposed to be her purse. 

“Of course, I had been looking at her all the time when 
she was speaking, and when she said ‘you’ll do,’ all she 
did was to raise her left hand a little and move her right, 


- and there was the barrel of a revolver pointed straight at 


my heart.’”’ 

‘Did she say anything?’’ 

‘*Yes. Iwas too startled to make any remark or move- 
ment at the first; then, without taking her eyes off me, 
‘Go ahead, Frank,’ ”’ 

“Who was Frank?’’ 

‘“‘Her driver. I noticed then that he was in the public 
corridor a little way back of her. 

“The minute she spoke he ran around the counter and 
came as near to me as he could.”’ 

“Go on.”’ 

“The woman said: 
succeed or die with us, and if you make the slightest 
movement or sound, it’s death to you.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
WITH A MICROSCOPE. 


**You obeyed, I suppose?”’ 

‘*How could I help it, sir?”’ 

Morse turned appealingly to Mr. Robinson. 

“‘Under the circumstances,’’ said Mr. Robinson, ‘‘we do 
not feel inclined to find fault with Mr. Morse.’’ 

“T’m not criticising him,”’ 
most aEyeN ne myself en a loaded revolver in a des- 
perate woman’s hands.’ 

‘Well, what did the man, Frank, do?” 

“He went rapidly from one desk to another, and gath- 


- ered all the money that was Jying in sight, and then took 


a look at the safe.”’ 

‘“‘Did he take anything from there?’’ 

‘‘One parcel with bills amounting to a thousand dollars 
that was lying upon a shelf. 

“The rest of the money was in drawers or tin boxes. 

‘‘He started to carry away one of the tin boxes, but the 
woman called to him to put it down.”’ 

‘‘Did he make any reply?”’ 

‘‘No, he dropped the box without a word.”’ 

**What happened then?”’ 


‘Mr. Morse, we are desperate; it’s, 


pened?”’ 


said Patsy, ‘‘I’d rather face | 


aaa 


“‘He went around again into the public corridor, and 
coming up close to the woman, put his hand over her 
shoulder and dropped a small pill upon the shelf before 
her. 

““Then he went out of doors. Hs 

‘What next?”’ 

‘The woman said: ‘Mr, Morse, swallow that pill?” 

*‘Did you do so?”’ . 

“IT did. I didn’t feel as if I could help myself. 

‘**It won’t hurt you,’ she said, and she kept the weapon 
pointing straight at me all the time.”’ 

‘Did she go away as soon as you had swallowed it?”’ 

¢ ‘No. 9? 

‘**How long did she stay?’’ 

“IT can’t be certain about that, for almost immediately I 
felt a sensation of dizziness and sleepiness together. 

‘I remember that I put out my hands and grasped the 
counter to keep from falling down. 

“The next thing I remember Mr. Robinson was bathing 
my head with cold water, and..trying to rouse me.”’ 

“sI found him lying on his back as if he was dead,’’ said 
Mr. Robinson. 

‘“‘How much money did they get away with?’ asked. 
‘Patsy. 

‘A little under ten thousand dollars.’’ 

‘Did you see this woman again?”’ 

‘““No,’’ replied Mr. Robinson, ‘‘we have, of course, made 
inquiries, and the local police are at work. 

‘“All we know is that the carriage went off toward the 
west. No trace of it has yet been reported.’’ 

“Tt isn’t likely that there will be any trace,’’ said Patsy. 

The detective thought a moment. 

‘‘Has anybody in Brewster,’’ he asked, ‘‘recognized the 
horse or carriage?”’ 

“Tf so,’’ replied Mr. On ‘it hasn’t been spoken 
| of. ) 

‘‘Mr. Morse,’’ continued Patsy, ‘‘are you very certain 
that no other name except Frank was used by the woman 
in speaking to the man?”’ 

‘**Absolutely sure of it,’’ replied the teller. 

‘‘My memory is as clear about what happened after I 
| saw that revolver, as if I were reading about it in print.” 

““How long a time passed from the moment Mr. Robin- 
son awakened you to your telling him what had hap- 


‘‘He mumbled the rare ‘robbed,’ ’’ answered Mr. Robin- 
son, ‘‘the moment he opened his eyes. 

‘‘Of course I had already suspected something of the 
kind, but I felt that his life might be at stake, and that I 
| must attend to him first.” 

‘“‘What I want to get at,’’ responded Patsy, ‘‘is how 
much of a start they had.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Morse recovered a inte aa consciousness in about 
half an hour. 

“Of course we sent for a physician, who worked over 
‘him a good deal. 

‘‘He has not yet recovered from the effects of the drug 
|they gave him, but in answer to your question, I should 
say it was about forty minutes from the time the robbers 
left the bank to the time we informed the police.’”’ 

‘‘They could easily have got five or six miles away 
then.”’ 

‘‘Ves, easily that far.”’ 


“Can you describe this woman, Mr. Morse?’’ 
“T’m afraid not; she wore a heavy brown vail over her 


entire face, 


\ 
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“I could just distinguish -her eyes through it. They 
seemed to be very bright.”’ 

““Did you make out the color?”’ 

“*T thought they were black.”’ 

“About how tall was she?”’ 

“Five feet four.”’ 

“You feel quite sure of that figure, do you?”’ 

“‘Ves, I remember where her hat oe touched against | 
the iron screen that guards the counter.’ 

‘‘Did you measure that?”’ H 

‘‘T measured it,’’ said Mr. Robinson. 

‘‘Can either of you give me any detail of her dress?” 

“It was generally brown,’’ replied Morse. 

Patsy saw that it was useless to expect any helpful de- 


scription of the dress from either of the men, and accord- | 


ingly asked how the man, Frank, appeared. 

“He was dressed like a coachman of a well-to-do 
family,’’ responded Mr. Morse. 

“The only thing unusual about him was that he wore a 
heavy black beard.’’ 

‘*False,’’ said Patsy. 

‘“*You mean the beard, undoubtedly ?”’ 

“Did you notice anything about him, Mr. Morse?’* 

**T can only say that I would know him again if he wore 
that beard.”’ 

Wee wouldn’t be certain of him without it?’’ 

ée O 7? 

‘‘Can you take me to the bank, Mr. Robinson?’’ 

“Certainly.”’ 

They left Morse at Mr. Robinson’s house and went to 
the bank. 

There Patsy made a careful examination of the shelf 
upon which the woman had rested her hands during the 
interview with Morse. 


**T suppose,’’ he said, ‘‘that plenty of people have rested | 


their hands here since the robbery?”’ 

‘*Business has gone on as usual,’’ replied Mr. Robinson. 

Patsy went around behind the counter. 

‘‘Where is the box that the man picked up?’’ he asked. 

**Locked up.’”’ 

‘Can you get at it?”’ 

‘‘No, the vault doors are closed by a time lock, and the 
combination will not be released until nine o’clock to-| 
morrow morning.’ 

“What desks or tables held the ma that he took 
away?”’ 

Mr. Robinson pointed them out. 

Patsy examined each one carefully, using a microscope, 
and then searched all over the floor back of the counter in| 
the same way. 

After about half an hour spent in this way he arose and 
replaced his microscope in his pocket. 

‘‘Have you found a clew?’’ asked Mr. Robinson. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ responded Patsy. ‘‘I think I have asked all | 
the questions that I need to.”’ 

‘‘Shall we see you again to-day?’’ asked Mr. Robinson. 

‘*Probably not,’’ answered Patsy. “Tt anything occurs 
here, send word at once to Nick Carter.’ 

Mr. Robinson promised to do so, and Patsy returned to 
the railway station. 

He found that there was no train to New York until late 
at night. 

The detective went to the nearest livery stable and hired 
a horse and buggy. 

He had learned from Mr. Robinson just what road the 
robbers took when they started from the town. 

He drove out in the same direction, a distance of nearly 
three miles, before he came to any road that branched off 
from it. ; 

When at last he did come to a branch road, he got out|}m 
and examined the tracks.and hoof-marks carefully upon} 
both branch and main road. 

There was little to indicate which way robbers had. 


gone, and as Patsy had seen neither the horse nor the | 


carriage, he could not be certain that any of the marks in 


the road were made by the robbers’ outnt, 


} 


if 
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He had just decided to follow the branch road at a ven- 
ture, when he was attracted by the sound of a horse and 
carriage coming down it. 

He waited for the vehicle to approach. 

It proved to be a rather swell carriage, arived by & very 
ordinary farmer. 

‘‘Good-evening, neighbor,”’ 
me the way to Brewster?”’ 

‘Guess I can,’’ was the reply. 

ou. 39 

Oh, ”* said Patsy, ‘‘was that Brewster about three miles 
behind?’’ 

““Guess ’twas.”’ 

‘‘Funny I should have driven through without noticing 
ab. 

““Guess you’re a stranger around here?’’? asked the 
farmer, grinning. 

‘“Yes, Lam.”’ 

‘*Don’t want to sell your horse and buggy, do you?”’ 

“No, why do you ask?”’ 

‘‘Because you’re the second stranger I’ve met to-day, 
and the first one made a deal with me for his horse and 
carriage.”’ 

‘This horse and buggy,’ said Patsy, ‘‘are not mine to 
sell, so I can’t strike a bargain with you.”’ 

‘‘T knew that. I knew they belonged in Brewster.”’ 

‘*You’re familiar with all the horses round about here, 
are you?’’ asked Patsy. 

‘**Guess, I am.”’ 

“Ts that the horse you bought from the stranger?’’ 

ie Mepis 

‘*What sort of a man was he?’’ 

“Oh, just an ordinary man driving along with his 
wife.’? 

‘‘How did he happen to sell?”’ 

The farmer grinned. 

‘‘Said he and his wife had started to drive from New 
York up to Berkshire County, Massachusetts, and she got 
took sick on the journey, and said she’d rather go the rest 
of the way by cars, so, says he: ‘We’ve got to take the 
train, and as I’ve no further use for the horse and rig, I'l} 
'sell it.’ ”’ 

‘‘Where did you have this talk?’’ asked Patsy. 

‘*A bout half a mile back here at my farm.”’ 

“*So you made a deal with him, did you?’’ 

‘““Yep. I made him an offer, and he said ’tweren’t 
‘enough. So we dickered a while, and finally came to an 
agreement. 


“‘T drove him to the next town and saw him take the 
| train.”’ 

“Did his wife take the train with him ?’’ 

“Of course. I paid him his money, and I’ve got the best 
turn-out here now there is in this neighborhood, ay it 
didn’t cost anything near its worth.’’ 

‘‘Lucky man,’’ said Patsy. 

He turned about and drove back to Brewster, satisfied 
that the robbers had been the gentleman and wife who 
disposed of their turn-out at a sacrifice to the simple- 
minded farmer. 

“It doesn’t make any difference,’’ he thought, ‘‘what 
town they bought their ticket to. 

“They ’re going to turn up in New York, and it’s in New 
York that I must hunt for them.”’ 

Patsy did not take a sleeping-car when his train came. 

He went instead into the smoker, and remained there 


called Patsy. **Can you tell 


‘‘Brewster is back of 


until the train stopped at Mott Haven for a few seconds 
before crossing the Harlem River into New York city. 
There he got out. 


It was not yet daylight. The detective turned to the 
east and walked to the Suburban elevated railway. 

He waited at the first station he found until a south- 
bound train came along. 

When he went on board he was a very different-looking 

man from the detective who had called upon the bank 
officials in Brewster. 

He was convinced that he was dealing with an excep- 
tionally shrewd gang of criminals. 

“It’s more than likely,’’ he thought, ‘‘that they are 
aware of the fact that a New York detective has been to 
Brewster. 


spectators. 
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“(It’s just as likely that they will be on the lookout for Several among the spectators still lingered to watch the: 
me when I return to New York. young man and hear what he had to say. 
“Tf they see me come back this way, they aresmarter He evidently disliked their presence. 
than I think they are.’’ | The newsboy willingly followed him around the corner. 
“Say,’’ he said, admiringly, when the young man. 
paused. 
‘‘Well, cully, what is it?’’ 
CHAPTER ITV. ‘*An’t you a t’orough bred, though?”’ 
**Perhaps I am.”’ { 
Ee ee ““T’d just like ter seen yer soak ’im one,’’ continued the 


Three days had passed since Patsy made his roundabout boy. if 
entrance into New York city. Why? 


A well-dressed dignified man, with closely cropped, gray ' ‘Cause it’s dollars ter doughnuts he wouldn’t be in it: 
beard, was walking slowly along William street toward wid yer. Pah 
the south. | ‘‘I guess he wouldn’t. 

The narrow sidewalk was rather crowded with pedes- | ‘Say, be you a prize-fighter?”” 
trians as is usual on this busy street. | The young man laughed heartily. 


A little before he reached the corner of Maiden Lane, a {| 'No,’’ he said, ‘I’m not.” 
newsboy in trying to avoid a truck that was backed up I t’aught p’rhaps you wuz. 


rather suddenly against the curb, collided slightly with , ‘Look here, cully,’”’ interrupted the young man, ‘what, 
is your name?’’ 


this man. bi 

It was a mere brush, such as may be experienced atany ‘‘Mike O’Grady is me name on de school register, but I. 
time by persons walking through a city street. don’t get called O’Grady often enough ter tumble ter 
_ Sensible people pay no attention to such incidents, but meself when anybody speaks it.”’ . 
proceed good naturedly on their way. | ‘*Would you rather be called Mike?”’ 

This was not the case with the dignified man. ‘‘Naw, dat an’tit. Mickey is me name wid de boys.”’ 


He was not only plainly provoked by the little interrup-' ‘‘All right, Mickey it is, then. If your name is on the 
tion to his walk, but he fell into an absurd temper over it. school register, what are you selling papers on the street. 
He reached out his left hand, caught the little chap by for?’’ 


the collar, shaking him violently, and sent him spinning  ‘‘’Cause,”’ replied the boy, with a cunning wink, ‘‘dere:- 


into the middle of the road by a blow from his cane. an’t no place for me in de school-room, see.’’ 

An exclamation of contempt for his brutal action went ‘‘I thought they had built additions to the school- 
up from several of the bystanders. houses?’’ suggested the young man. 

Two or three glared at the well-dressed man asif they ‘‘Huh, dey did, but I’d had enough of school for all de 
felt like giving him a thrashing. business I kin do, see.”’ 

He had not gone two paces on his way, whenamuch ‘‘I’m not so sure about it, and I don’t think the truant 


younger man who also wore a closely cropped beard, and officers would think you’d had enough if they should find: 

who was walking a few paces behind him, ran around and you.”’ 

planted himself squarely in front. “Say !? exclaimed the boy, with sudden fear, ‘‘you an’t 

_ The elderly man stopped, because the younger man was an officer, be yer?”’ f 

in his way. : ; ‘ The young man looked severely at him, but the boy,, 
The younger quickly reached up with his left hand and after a searching glance into his eyes, broke into a laugh. 

closed his fore and middle fingers over the elder’s nose. ‘‘Naw,”’ he said, ‘I’m onter yer curves; you've just 
With his right hand he sent the man’s silk hat flying gtringin’ me. : 


across the street. oe ; : i hee 
‘‘No feller like you is goin’ to play a chap dirt by takin* 
Then he tweaked the nose so that the elder man bobbed his part an’ den arrestin’ him.” 


his head forward and grunted. with pain a A ; é 
j i lieve in me, do you?’’ asked the youn an. 
“Tf you were anywhere near my own age,’’ said the oe a ah ‘ oe y ae ms 


younger, ‘‘I’d swipe you on the jaw.”’ “G : ” . u 1% 
i Bs 3 ome along with me,’’ said the young man, ‘‘and I’]} 
eA oe do you mean, you—-—’’ began the elder, furi- buy all your papers off you.’” j 
ye eT? >? 

“‘T mean that if you ever play the brute again on a little cone ter eo yer, Say 
chap when I’m around, I’ll stamp on you.”’. hi anbeiany it ” 

‘‘T’11 call an officer,’’ blustered the elder man. nae scarica aes Ar . 
pews I'd knock the stuffing out of you before he The young man led the way back to William street, and. 

turned toward the north. 


Quite a crowd had collected around the disputants. 
Among them was the newsboy who was grinning with 
pleasure at the boldness of his champion. 

The well-dressed man found no sympathizers among the 


After going a short distance, he entered a building that: 
was.occupied by various small business concerns, and. 
mounted two flights of stairs. 

Taking a key from his pocket, he opened a door at the 


On the contrary, it was rather laughable to see how head of the second flight, and went into a room that had: 


many of them were willing to pitch inand give hima been furnished as a chamber. 

drubbing now that one man had led the way. Its one window looked out upon a roughly paved court: 
‘Let him alone,’ remarked the young’ man, sharply, entirely surrounded by buildings. 

when he saw this disposition on the part of the others. One tree rose from the pavement and spread its branches 
‘*Let him get his hat and go along.”’ out so that they almost touched every building that sur- 
The elder crossed the street, picked up his hat, and mut- rounded the court. 

tering curses upon the insolence of his assailant, hurried, ‘‘Sit down,’’ said the young man, pointing to the bed.. 


on his way, followed by the jeers of the spectators. | The newsboys obeyed. 
The young man looked after himamomentand then} The young man drew a chair up before the wash-stand, 
turned to the newsboy. | set a hand-mirror against the bowl, and then proceeded to 
“‘Are you much hurt, cully?’’ he asked. | pull and wash his beard from his face. 
““T t’?ought I wuz,’’ replied the boy, ‘‘when he giveme  ‘‘I’m going to change me mug, Mickey,’’ he remarked, 


dat swipe wid de cane.”’ 3 quietly. : 
‘‘Don’t you feel it now?’’ | ““Hully gee!”? exclaimed the newsboy, “I t’ought 1 was: 


‘‘Not much; I forget it, see, when I seen you taking de onter your curves, but soak me eyes if I don’t t’ink you’re; 


measure of de bloke’s nose.”’ a detective.’’ 
The young man laughed good-humoredly. t ' ‘“That’s what Iam,’ said Patsy, for it was he who had! 
“Tt was a pretty good nose, anyway,’’ hesaid. ‘‘Come defended the youngster, ‘tand I have taken a fancy te 
along with me a minute.”’ . you.”’ ; 


: 
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“Well, say !’’ responded the boy, ‘‘I t’ought yer out bet I ‘*You go down to the door now and ene een. and if 
one. of us dat had struck a dead run of luck. a you keep your eyes peeled, you'll be able to tell me = 
‘“Why?’’ asked Patsy, still at work on his face. he goes, 
‘Cause ’dhough yer wear good clothes, yer didn’t speak| ‘‘I’m on,’’ said the boy; ‘‘shall I chuck me papers?”’ 
de language dat we learned in school outen de books.”’ “Yes.” 
‘“‘Well,’’ remarked Patsy, ‘‘you’re just right; you’ve| ‘‘Here’s a dollar for you, and there’s lots more where — 
sized me up toa T. that came from.’’ x 
“I was just like you two or three years ago, and when I} ‘‘A whole case! Hully gee! but an’t I in luck!” 
get hot under the collar like I did when that mug swiped| Mickey took the money and ran down stairs, while Patsy 
you, the old words come back again.” continued to work at his face leisurely. 
The newsboy grinned admiringly.. He sat facing the window of his room so that as he 
‘Tell me how you got from going to school,’’ said Patsy, | worked he could see nearly the whole of the court. 
who was anxious to study this lad. He was not watching the court, however. 
He felt that Mickey was clever and faithful, nnd might| Nevertheless, after: he had been busy for several min- 
be of use to him. utes, his attention was attracted by a man who walked 
“It wuz dis way,’”’ replied Mickey. ‘‘Dey wuz one too| rapidly across the court, and disappeared in the basement 
many scholars come to de school openin’ day. door ofa building opposite. 
“*T wuz hopin’ I’d be de one left out, but I wuzn’t, see. ‘‘Thunderation!’’ he exclaimed to himself, ‘‘there 200s 


‘‘De feller dat got left wuz one of dese nice chaps wat|the tall hat and the long, black coat of Charles William 


tackles to a book liker’n he would a doughnut. Minot, but that doesn’t look like Minot inside those | 


‘He wuz all broke up, ’cause h»couldn’t go'ter school, halorhas: 22 


and say, he just almost cried over it. At this moment the door opened hastily and Mickey 


“IT knowed his name, so after school hours, I found him. 'zame in, his eyes glowing with excitement. 
‘Says I ter him, ‘You’se want ter go ter school, don’t} ‘He jist come in,’’ said Mickey, ‘‘an’ started up stairs. 


you’se?’ ee] wuz goin’ ter follow along nateral like, when I lost 
***Vep,’ says he. him.’ 
“*T’m your meat,’ says I. ‘Lost him! What do you mean?”’ 
What?’ says he. “T mean he jist wuz out of sight afore I knowed any- 


*““My name’s Mike O’Grady,’ says I, ‘and if yer t’ink ting ’bout it.”’ 
yer kin learn as much outern a book wid de name of 

‘O’Grady as wid yer own name, den take me name an’ me \ 

place in de class, an’ de teacher’ll never tumble.’ ”? omnes ae ee 

**Did he do it?’’ asked Patsy. 

“Yep. He t’ought *bout it dat evenin’, an’ de next 
mornin’ he tol’ me he’d try it. 

‘*‘He wuz kinder skeered, but I tol’ him wid all de new 
scholars in, dey wouldn’t pipe him off, an’ dey didn’t, so 
he’s going ter school under me name, an’ if de teacher 
#’ought he’d changed his face in de night, she didn’t say 
mothin’ ’bout it.”’ 

““The teacher probably didn’t know the difference,’’ said 


PLANNING A CAPTURE. 


- ‘*He’s tried that trick before,’’ said Patsy. 

‘‘T seen him start Up stairs,” remarked Mickey, confi- 
dently. 

‘“*T thought, I did once, too. I was on the other side of the 
street and came over quick enough, but he wasn’t in 
sight.”’ 

The detective thought a moment. 

‘I’ve learned something about it anyway, Mickey,”’’ he 


Patsy. said, presently, ‘‘and you and I will just sit down here 
“Dats *bout it. Say!” and chin a while until something happens.’’ 
**Well?”’ The boy took his place on the bed, and Patsy drew his 
“*You’re layin’ fer somebody down here, an’t yer?” chair near enough to the window to watch the basement 
AY es, 77 door opposite, without bringing his face so close to the 


glass that it could be seen from below. 

For a half-hour, or more, he amused himself by leading 
Mickey to tell about his ‘adventures and life upon the 
streets. 

It brought back recollections of the life he had led him- 
self before he was taken in hand by Nick Carter. 

It was a thoroughly enjoyable half-hour for each of 
them, and they became very friendly. 

At the end of that time Patsy saw the man whom he 
believed to be Minot, but who now wore only a dark mus- 
tache upon his face, come out from the basenrent door, 
accompanied by a tall man and a lady. 

The lady was well dressed and heavily vailed. 

‘IT guess 1’m on the- right track at last,’’ thought the 
detective. 

‘‘Mickey,’’ he said, aloud, ‘‘scoot down stairs as fast as 
you can and see whether Minot leaves this building.”’ 

The boy was off like a shot. 

Patsy waited until the people in the céurt had had time 
to enter the building in which he was staying and then 
went down stairs. 


**Can I help?”’ 

**T shouldn’t wonder. You remember the mug that hit 
you?”’ 

“Dol? Kin I forgit him?’’ 

‘*Well, he’s the man.’’ 

‘“Naw; yer don’t mean it!”’ 

aN Go: ‘though, and he’s a slick one, Mickey.”’ 

‘*What’s his game?”’ 

‘“‘My money says it’s bank robbery, Mickey. 

“I’ve been watching him for three days now, and I 
know that he comes out of this building, but just what he 
oes, is what I want to find out.”’ 

‘‘A bank robber. Gee whiz!” 

“There is more than him in it, Mickey, and they’re all 
pretty slick.”’ 

‘‘He looked more as if he wuz president of a bank,’’ re- 
marked the boy. 

‘““You’re right, my boy, but he isn’t. His name is Minot. 

‘**T didn’t follow him any farther this morning, for two 
reasons: 

‘‘First place, I know where he’s going, and in the 
- second, I thought I’d have a talk with you.”’ 

“‘T’d jist like a chanst to help t’row him down.”’ 

‘Well, perhaps you'll have it: DV’m changing my face 
‘because I don’t want him to know me when he sees me 
again. 

“He probably won’t remember you, and I want you to 
stay in this building and watch when he comes in so as to 
tell me afterward what door he goes out. 

‘*T’ve followed him to this place four times, and he gives 
me the slip every time, because it won’t do for me to get 
too close to him. 

sige don"t want him to know that I’m on his track, see?’’ 

SOV'6 

“Holl be coming back here in a few minutes, 


i 


the building by the William street door. 

Mickey was lounging in the entrance. 

As Patsy came alongside Mickey whispered: 

‘‘He went out ’bout a half-minute ago.’’ 

‘*‘Which way did he go?”’ asked Patsy. 

North. 25 

‘*All right, comevalong if you like.”’ 

Patsy and the newsboy followed the tall man and his 
companion down William street to Wall, and then to 
Hanover square, where they took a north-bound Third 
avenue elevated train. 

More for the pleasure of his company than anything 
else, Patsy paid the boy’s fare. 


i 


oe 


The lady and the tall man were at that moment leaving - 
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When they were in the train he asked: 

“Have you got.to be at home to-night, Mickey?” 
_“Naw,’’ he answered, ‘‘I guess not.’’ 

“Won't there be any ‘trouble if you don’t show up?’’ 
‘“There’ll be no trouble I can’t stand.’’ 
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**Where to?’’ asked iho driver. 

If they had been in a great city, the detective would 
have taken the usual course, under such circumstances, of 
asking the driver to keep the other carriage in view, but 
he was afraid in this country village that such a course 


“T don’t know where this is going to lead me, Mickey, | might attract too much attention to himself, and, there- 


‘I’m wid yer,’’ said the boy, Ee wouldn’t like anyt’ing 


better.”’’ 


The pair whom Patsy was shadowing left the train at 


Forty-second street, and went to the Grand Central depot. 


but if you’d like to goand lie low and take care not to | fore, spoil his plans. 
‘give anything owe, till we get through with it, you can 
come along. 


BS T want to see the town,”’ replied Patsy. 
where to go just as my fancy. strikes me.’’ 

He accordingly climbed up beside the driver and got him 
into conversation about local matters. 

While the driver was telling the names of prominent 
residents, and pointing out their houses, Patsy kept his 


“T’ll tell you 


Patsy fell into the line of ticket purchasers just behind | eyes upon the carriage ahead. 


the tall man and heard him buy two tickets for Pough- 
keepsie. . 


Patsy bought two for Hudson. 


It was an open vehicle, and he saw that as they passed a 
bank the tall man looked i in through the windows. 
He did not stop his carriage, however, but allowed it to 


‘‘Guess you and I will get out at the same place, mis-| proceed until it had passed around a corner. 


‘ ter,’’ he thought, ‘‘whether you go to Poughkeepsie or 
not. 29 


A few minutes later, a Acad to the train platform was 


opened, and Patsy and Mickey joined the crowd in which 
‘the tall man and his companion were, and made their way | that he had had enough, paid him, and got down. 


‘to the train. 


When Patsy arrived at that corner he saw that the 
other carriage. had been halted in front of a large house. 

‘Right straight on. Don’t turn,’’ he said to. the driver. 

After going about a hundred yards, he told the driver 


‘‘Come along, Mickey,’’ he said, opening the door of the 


Of course thev had no difficulty in taking seats in the | carriage. 


‘game car with the pair. 


Mickey got out, and together they strolled back to the 


The journey began and continued without incident until | corner near which the other carr iage had halted. 


‘the train stopped ‘at Scarboro’. 


The tall man and’) woman were just coming down the 


There the pair got out, and, of course, Patsy and Mickey |side street, and turned into the main road a few rods 


followed. 


In order to understand Patsy’s course of action, it will 


ahead of Patsy. 
They proceeded to'the bank, and as Patsy had expected, 


be necessary to explain briefly the theory upon which he they entered it. 


‘was working. 

He had been unable to rid his mind of the impression 
‘that the man, Minot, who lived across the way from Nick 
Carter, was the same Minot who had been, referred to by 
Hope, ‘the. English bank robber, whom he had run down in 
London. * 

Believing that this was a reasonable idea, and further 
that the Brewster robbers and the man who had operated 
in Wall street would so hide their tracks as to defy detec- 
tion, Patsy had concluded to shadow Minot in order to 
learn who his acquaintances were, and thus, if possible, to 
connect some of them with a crime. | 

For three days he had worked upon this theory syste. 
‘matically. 

Every man to whom Minot spoke or even bowed, was 
‘tracked by the detective until he was certain that the man 
was engaged in lawful business, or was not concerned in 
any way with criminal operations. 

Thus far he had not found even the shadow of a sus- 
‘picion attaching to anybody whom Minot met, and as he 
chad told Mickey, he had been unable to tr ace Minot’s steps 
perfectly. 

This kind of investigation, however, had not only ac- 
-quainted him with Minot’s hebits, but had satisfied him 
‘that the man was not an investor, as he pretended to be. 

It was true that he went reeularly to Wall street and 
‘spent a little time every day in a broker’s office where in- 
-vestors were in the habit of gathering to watch the state 
of the market. 

Patsy, however, could see that he had not put up any 


“money to cover his supnosed transactions in stocks. 


_ This and the fact that he seemed mysteriously to disap- 
‘peak whenever he entered the William Street building, 
made the detective certain that he ought still to keep his 
‘eyes upon Minot and all his companions. 

This journey to Scarboro’, therefore, was one of several 
shorter trips that he had taken in following up his theory. 

He was very hopeful of a result this time, for the man 
and woman seemed to correspond with a description of the 
Brewster robbers given by Robinson and Morse. 

It was not yet one o’clock when the train stopped at 
Scarboro’. 

The tall man and the lady hired a depot carriage. 

Patsy did not hear the address which they gave to the 
-driver, but he promptly engaged a vehicle for himself and 
Mickey. 

‘Get inside, Mickey,’’ he said; ‘‘I’m going to ride with 
“the driver.”’ 


*See ‘Patsy in England,” No. 228 Nick Cartrr Lisrary. 


‘*‘Now, then, Mickey,’’ he said, ‘‘something is going to 
happen. 

‘‘Go across the street, walk down until you’re opposite 
the bank, then cross over again, and sit on the steps. 

“Tf either the man or woman comes out, trip him or her 
‘up; don’t be afraid, I’l1 look out for you. ” 

SEW. it, never fear,’’ responded Mickey, and he 
promptly darted across the street as Patsy had directed. 

Patsy went on until he was within a few feet of the 
bank door. There he halted a moment and looked about. 

There were few people in the street. 

Approaching nearer, he peered cautiously through the 
window of the bank which opened upon the department 
occupied by the clerks. 

All he could see was the teller talking with some cus- 
tomer at an opening in the screen that guarded the counter. 

It hardly seemed possible that these people, if they were 
the Brewster robbers, would pursue the same plan of 
operation here that they had in the other place.- 

That robbery had been described in all the newspapers, 
and it was generally known that to avoid a similar raid, 
arrangements had been made in every bank within a hun- 
dred miles of New York to have at least two officials 
present at all hours of the business day. 

‘‘They couldn’t work that scheme here,’’ thought Patsy, 
‘if they tried.”’ 

Mickey was just beginning to cross the street to take up 
his position upon the bank steps. 

“If they’re working any scheme at all,’’ thought Patsy, 
‘*they’ve had time to set it in motion... 

‘“‘Guess Ill go in and see what’s going on.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
MICKEY THINKS SOMETHING HAPPENED. 


Patsy stepped to the bank door and entered the place 
quietly. 

At a glance he saw the whole situation. 

These were bank robbers, as he had suspected, and they 
were not playing the same game that had succeeded so 
well in Brewster. 

To be sure the teller was held up at his desk witha 
loaded revolver pointed at him, but in this instance it was 
the man who held the weapon. 

In the president’s office, just at the end of the counter, 
Patsy could see that official or some other lying bound and 
gagged upon the floor. 

This had been effected by the woman who at the moment 
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The train was just coming to a stand-still 


of Patsy’s entrance was just beginning to rifle the money 


boxes in the vault back of where the teller was standing.! Before he had come to the station, the train had started: 
. Another minute and the robbery would have been com- on again, and he had the melancholy satisfaction of know- 


pleted, with the probable addition of compelling the teller 
to swallow a drug. 

Patsy’s unexpected entrance, of course, brought the 
scene to a crisis. 

The tall man, who was holding the teller at bay, turned 
his head sharply. 

Patsy could not see the revolver from where he stood, 
but he was certain, from the man’s attitude, that he held 
one. 

The teller, who had kept his head remarkably well under 


the circumstances, was quick to take advantage of the in-| 


terruption. 

The instant the robber turned his face toward the new- 
comer, the clerk reached forward and seized the revolver. 

Purposely, or acccidentally, the man who held it pulled 
the trigger. 

A loud report followed, and the teller staggered back 
and fell to the floor with a bullet in his shoulder. 

Patsy had bounded forward the instant his feet were 
upon the threshold. 

He had to cross a distance of several yards before coming 
to the teller’s window, and by the time he got there the 
robber had faced about to defend himself. ; 

‘He thrust out his left hand open directly into the de- 
tective’s face. 

Patsy was instantly blinded. 

The robber’s hand had been full of pepper. 

The detective nevertheless grappled with his adversary. 
As he was unable to see he eould not parry the blow the 
robber gave him with the butt-end of the revolver. 

It came down on‘his head with great force, nearly stun- 
ning him. 

Blinded as he was by pepper and by the blow, he might 
yet have succeeded in throwing the robber if the woman, 
who, of course, had stopped her operations the minute she 
heard the pistol, had not come upon them and dealt him 
still another blow upon the head. 

This was too much for Patsy, and he sank almost un- 
conscious upon the floor. 

The man and woman promptly ran out of the building. 

It was but asecond before Patsy recovered sufficiently 
to struggle to his feet. He was beginning to see dimly. 

Just then the teller came running around from behind 
the counter. 

He thought Patsy was one of the robbers, and wounded 
though he was, he tried to attack the detective. 

““Hold up!’’ said Patsy, catching him by the right arm, 
**vou’ve got the wrong man this time.”’ 

The teller could not use his left arm at all, and though 
he struggled and struck out, Patsy, in spite of his dazed 
condition, had little trouble in mastering him. 

‘I’m a detective,’’ he said, as soon as he got the teller 
quiet enough to talk to him. 

‘*You’re wounded, and you’d better have somebody go 
for a doctor.”’ 

“"Yes,’’ gasped the teller, ‘I’m afraid I’m badly hurt, 
and the worst of it is, they’ve got away.”’ 

“I’m not sure about that,’’ returned Patsy. 

He hurried to the door. 

Less than half a minute had elapsed since he had been 
felled by the robber. 

On the steps outside he found Mickey squatted on his 
knees with both hands upon his head. 

““Hully gee!’’ said the boy, ‘‘I t’ought yer said somet’in’ 
wuz goin’ ter happen.’’ 

““Well, it did, didn’t it?”’ retorted Patsy. ‘‘Which way 
did they go?” 

He had no need to ask, for, looking around, he saw the 
pair turning down‘a street that led to the railway station. 

He heard, also, the rumble of an approaching train. 

‘‘Help this man to find a doctor,’’ he called and started 
off on a run after the robbers. 

He recovered strength and clearness of mind as he ran. 

He felt certain that he should overtake the pair unless 
the man should desert the woman, in which case he be- 
lieved he should manage to capture her. 

The depot was but a short distance away, and when 
Patsy reached the corner they were entering it. 
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ing that the robbers were on board. 

He hurried back to the bank. 

By the time he reached there quite a crowd had assem- 
bled. 

Mickey had found a doctor in a neighboring building, 
who was now at work dressing the teller’s wound. 
| Others had gone in and Yeleased the official who had. 
been bound and gagged. 


circumstances. 

‘She came to negotiate a loan on some real estate with. 
which I was familiar, and before I knew it she had. 
_knocked me from my chair and had me helpless. 

‘‘Great Scott! what muscle she had!”’ 

Patsy heard these remarks, and so did Mickey, who was. 
standing near. 

The Scarboro’ chief of police was in the crowd. 
| Patsy introduced himself. 

“It’s lucky you’re here,’’ said the chief, ‘‘because we: 
can telegraph to New York and have'these people arrested. 
when the train comes. 

‘There is another train for New York in half an hour. 


You can take that and identify them.”’ 

‘“Of course you can telegraph if you want to,’’ said 
Patsy, ‘‘but they won’t go to New York on that train.’’ 

“But the train only makes one stop between here and. 
New York.”’ 

‘“Where is that?’’ 

‘‘At Yonkers.’’ 

“Then they’ll get off there. Are you well enough to. 
march, Mickey?’’ 

‘‘Betcher life, but I t’ought a while ago dat'a blizzard. 
had struck me..’ 

‘“We’ll go on, then. Telegraph if you think best, chief, 
but I tell you that they won’t go to New York, and I’m 
pretty certain that I shall get hold of them before to- 
morrow morning.’’ 

The chief looked incredulous. 

‘Say, boss,’’ remarked Mickey, as they were on their 
way to the station. 

““Well?”? 

‘*Dat weren’t no woman.”’ 

‘Think so?’’ 

““Take me oat’ it weren’t. No woman would have such 
muscle. ’’ 

‘‘What happened to you?’’ \ 

“T did jest as you tol me. The man come out first. I 
caught him by.de leg, an’ he fell down.”’ 

‘That was good.”’ 


‘‘Huh! what good did it do? I wuz just going ter jump 
on him when de odder feller—he dat’s togged out like a 
woman—come out like a whirlwind and give me a swipe. 

‘‘T had to let go; couldn’t help meself.”” 

“Did it hurt you any?”’ 

“T dunno, but I t’ought ’twas de last of Mickey, I did, 
sure.” 

‘*You’re a tough one.”’ 

‘“Yes, lam. Say!’’ 

‘“What is it now?”’ 

“Do you’se always get mauled dat way when you’re 
after crooks?”’ 


‘‘No,’’ said Patsy, smiling, ‘‘but 1 sometimes have a 


hard time of it. 
‘‘Too bad they got away from me. We'll have ’em yet, 
Mickey, you’ll see.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


A WOMAN OVERBOARD. 


Patsy and Mickey took the first south-bound train that 


came along, and got out at Yonkers. 
The detective did not trouble himself to change his dis- 
guise. 
' He was satisfied that the robbers would be keen enough 
to recognize the fact that they were being pursued, and 
would be suspicious of any person who came near them 
He had no doubt whatever that they would leave their 


‘I thought I knew her,’’ said the official, in relating the: 
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train at Yonkers, and he had almost as little doubt as to 
what they would do when they got to that town. 

He knew that it would be easy for them to take one of 
several lines of trolley cars and get miles to the eastward 
before his train would arrive, but it seemed very improba- 
ble that they would take that means of escape. 

Patsy knew the lay of the land all along the Hudson 

River almost as well as he knew the streets of New York. 

He remembered that directly across the Hudson River 
from Yonkers was a very small village called Alpine, and 
near by a resort of doubtful characters. 

It consists of a flour mill and about a dozen houses. 

The Palisades that line the Hudson are slightly broken 
at this point, leaving a narrow, partially level strip of 
land between the water and the cliff. 

- A carriage road winds up the cliffs from the village and 
runs thence to Closter. 

There is a ferry-boat that makes trips once an hour be- 
tween Yonkers and Alpine, and it seemed to Patsy as alto- 
gether probable that the robbers would cross the river by 
this boat. 

They would then be in the State of New Jersey, and 
although this fact could not protect them from him, for he 
had authority to make arrests on Jersey soil, yet it would 
give them a better chance to keep out of the way at the 
first, than by remaining on the New York side of the river. 

Arrived at Yonkers, therefore, he and Mickey hurried 
from the train to the ferry-landing which is near the rail- 
road station. 

The four o’clock boat was at that moment backing away 
from the slip. 

It was too late for the detective and. his companion to 
get on board. 

Patsy scrutinized the departing boat sharply. 

The only man he could see on board was a deck-hand, 
and the only vehicle a farmer’s wagon loaded with straw. 

He turned to the gatekeeper. 

‘“Any passengers on board this trip?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes, a dozen,’’ was the reply. 

“Any women?’’ ; 

‘‘T remember one.”’ 

“*Did she wear a heavy vail?”’ 

46 Yes. 29 

‘“‘Was there a very tall man with her?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know. She paid for her fare herself.’’ 

‘‘Didn’t you see her talking with anybody?”’ 

‘‘No. Friends of yours?’’ F 

‘*Yes,’? replied Patsy. 

He was so certain that the woman on board the ferry- 
boat was one of the robbers that he decided to keep up the 
chase in that direction. 

‘‘Hver row a boat, Mickey?’’ he asked. 

‘«Yes, in the East River,’’ replied the boy. 

**You’ll do, then; come along.”’ 

He hurried to a public boat-house near by and engaged a 
light row-boat. 

‘s<Got any time to spare?’’ he asked the man who let the 
boats. 

‘‘T have if there’s any money in it,’’ was the reply. 


‘Ill give you five dollars,”’ said Patsy, ‘‘to help me row | 


this boat to Alpine. I’m ina hurry.” 

‘‘T’m your man!’’ exclaimed the boatman, eagerly. 

They jumped in, and Patsy and the boatman took an oar 
each. 

Mickey sat in the stern and held the tiller ropes. 

“*T want to go straight to the ferry landing in Alpine,’’ 
said Patsy, as they started off. 

‘‘All right,’’ replied the man, ‘‘the tide is coming in. 

‘‘Keep her pointed about so,’’ and he showed Mickey 
what course to take in order to allow for the effect of the 
current upon the boat’s progress. 

Of course it was impossible to overtake the ferry-boat. 

Patsy knew that, and he knew, too, that the robbers, if 
they were on board, would see the row-boat and conclude 
that it held the detective. 

Mickey spoke about this. 

“‘Dey’ll take a tumble to you’se,’’ he suggested, in a 
low voice. 

‘\] hope they will,’’ responded Patsy. 

“Shouldn’t t’ink you’d want ’em ter know yer wuz 
after ’em.’’ . 


“They know that already,’’ replied Patsy; ‘‘unless 
they’re bigger chumps than I think they are. They’ll see 
me chasing them across, and that will give ’em a seare. 
So when they get to land they’ll be likely to do something 
to give themselves away, see?”’ 

‘‘Huh! dat’s so,’’ said Mickey, ‘*dey’ll chase derselves 
when dey gets on land, and de people on shore will tumble 
to ’em; is dat it?”’ : - 

“Right you are. They’ll attract attention by their 
fright, and we’ll be able to learn which way they went.’’ 

The Alpine ferry-boat is not noted for swiftness. 

Patsy and his boatmen rowed so hard that they were 
more than half way across the river when the ferry-boat 
began to slow down before making her slip. 

‘‘Hello!’’? exclaimed Mickey, suddenly rising from his 
seat in great excitement, ‘‘dere’s a passenger overboard.’’ 

‘‘Where? who?”’ cried the boatmen, half rising also and 
turning around. 

‘*Keep rowing, you lunatic!’’ shouted Patsy. ‘‘keep her 
headed just as she is, Mickey, till I tell you to change her 
course, ”’ 

The boatman dropped to his oar again and growled: 

‘*T only wanted to see what had happened.”’ 

‘**You’ll find out quickly enough,’’ retorted Patsy; ‘‘row 
like thunder.”’ 

The man complied, and the row-boat spurted across the 
little waves of the river as if it were driven by steam. 
| ‘*Now, then, Mickey,’’ said Patsy, ‘‘tell us about it.’’ 

‘*T didn’t see much,’’ replied the boy, ‘‘till she was 
| almost in the water.”’ 

‘*Do you mean it was a woman who fell ofi?’’ 

‘S¥ep. 39 

‘“‘Was anybody near her?”’ 

‘*Yes, as I spoke I seena man running back toward de 
cabin. ”’ 

“Think you’ve seen that man before?”’ 

“T tink I have.’’ 

‘‘You know who I mean,”’ said Patsy. 

Mickey nodded. 

‘I say, boss!”’ 

**Well?”’ 

***T t’ink de tall bloke pushed her over.”’ 

“So do I. Where is she now?”’ 

‘*She’s almost straight ahead.’’ 

‘‘Make for her, Mickey.’’ 

The boy directed the course of the boat toward the dark 
object in the water, while Patsy and the boatman pulled 
with all their might. 

“Are we getting anywhere near it?’’ asked Patsy, 
presently. 

‘‘Most up ter her,’’ responded Mickey, dubiously. 

He had his eyes squinted hard in the direction of the 
woman. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ asked Patsy. ‘‘Can’t you see 
| her?”’ 

‘“Ves,’? he replied slowly, ‘‘I kin see somet’ing, but I'l] 
be jiggered—here we are, look fer yerself.’’ 

The boat was almost alongside the dark object. 

Patsy turned his head and looked at it. 

“‘Tt’s a dummy!’’ he exclaimed, in disgust. 

The boatman began to laugh. 

‘‘April fooled you, didn’t they?’’ he replied. ‘‘Pretty 
late in the year to catch a smart chap like you.”’ 

Patsy paid no attention to the man’s remarks, 

““Steer so that I can pull it in,’’ he said to Mickey. 

A moment later he was leaning over the side of the boat, 
holding and examining a woman’s dress that had been 
wrapped loosely around a bundle of straw. 

‘Pretty good scheme,’’ he muttered: ‘They took the 
straw from that farmer’s wagon I saw on the boat.”’ 
| ‘They thought I would stop to save her life and so lose 
‘five or ten minutes. 
| ‘Well, we haven’t lost much, and if I can find whatI 
want to I’ve gained a good deal.”’ 

He pulled up one of the sleeves and looked at it. 

A glove also filled with straw was pinned to if in order 
‘to make the arm appear complete. 

“That isn’t the one,’’ he said to himself. 

There was no glove attached to the other sleeve. 
| Patsy looked all around on the surface of the water, and 
ia few feet away saw the missing glove. 
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He told the boatman to row and Mickey to steer to it. 

“A moment later he picked the glove out of the water, 
glanced at it, threw it upon the bottom of the boat, and 
began to row himself. 

““That’s what I wanted,’’ he said. 

- The ferry-boat had landed her passengers by the time 
the rowboat resumed her.course. 

‘**Needn’t hurry so much now,’’ remarked Patsy. 

The boat still went ahead, however, at good speed, and 
presently came to a stop at the flour-mill dock. 

Patsy paid the boatman, as he had agreed to, and taking 
the glove with him, he stepped to land. 

Mickey followed him. 

Two or three employees of the mill were in ‘sight. 

They glanced curiously at the detective and his com- 
panion, but kept at their work. 

Near the corner of the building was an undersized man 
who appeared to have nothing to do. 

He also looked at Patsy with curiosity. 

The detective went straight up to him. 

“Do you know any lady who’s lost a glove?’’ he asked, 
holding out the glove he had picked up in the river. 

Patsy watched the idler narrowly as he asked this ques- 
tion. 

The fellow did not start or turn pale, or betr ay himself 
in any other way that would have been recognized by an 
ordinary observer. 

Patsy, however, noticed an involuntary twitching of the 
eyelids as the fellow responded: 

*“No,. what should I know about it?” 

“You're my prisoner,’’ remarked Patsy, seizing “his 
wrist with one hand, while with the other he reached for 
his handcuffs. 

At the words the idler attempted to run and to wrench 
away his hand. 

Patsy had one wrist in the nippers in an instant, and 
after a short struggle, secured the other. 

The young fellow, although very strong for his size, 
proved to be no match for the athletic detective. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A STRANGER ON THE ROAD. 


“T’d like to know what you’re giving me!’’ exclaimed 
the prisoner, defiantly. ‘I an’t done nothing.’’ 

‘‘Never wore this glove, I suppose,’’ responded Patsy. 

“‘T never saw it before,’’ said the prisoner. 

Patsy marched him to the ferry-landing. 

The boat had not yet started on its return to Yonkers, 

He spoke to one of the deck-hands. 

‘‘Wasn’t there a woman’among your passengers,’’ he 
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‘‘Now what have you got to say for yourself?’’ 

‘“‘Nothing,’’ was the reply. 

_ “All right,’ returned the detective, ‘‘we’ll have you be- 
fore long in a place where you’ll have to’ answer. es 

As he looked at the glove again he pointed to a place 
upon it where there should have been a button. 

‘‘One button gone,’’ he remarked, indifferently. 

From his vest-pocket he then produced a button and 
compared it with those that remained on the glove. 

It was of the same pattern. 

“This button, my friend,’’ he said, ‘‘dropped off this 
glove in the N orthern Bank at Brewster a few days ago.”’ 

‘The prisoner started at this, and if Patsy had needed 
anything further to satisfy him that he had captured one 
of the robbers, this would have settled it. 

He put glove and button in his pocket, and turning to 
Mickey, said: 

‘*There’s no lockup in this place, and you’ll have to take 
this man back to Yonkers for me while I go for his pal.”’ 

‘‘All right,’’ replied Mickey, cheerfully, ‘‘I’ll do it.”’ 

Patsy wrote a hasty note to the Yonkers chief of police 
to inform him of the nature of the case and the reason 
why he sent his prisoner back with the boy. 

He then took the precaution of binding the prisoner and 
| Mickey together so that the prisoner should not be able to 
break away before getting to the police station. One of 
ithe ferry-hands promised to lend a hand on the Yonkers 
side and go with Mickey to the police station. 

The ferry-boat was about to depart. 

‘‘Come back on the next trip, Mickey, if you like,’’ said 
Patsy, ‘‘and wait for me here or go on to Closter. You’re 
likely to find me on the way.”’ 

When the ferry-boat had departed, Patsy leisurely 
walked off along the road that led up the cliff. 

He was perfectly confident that he should come across 
the prisoner’s confederate, because .he saw through their 
game perfectly. 

It had been a bold stroke by which one of them was to 
remain near the river in the hope that the detective would . 
not observe him. 

He would then have managed to watch the detective 
and report to his comrade. 

The tall man had undoubtedly gone up the road, as it 
was the only one leading from Alpine, and was probably 
now awaiting his pal somewhere along it. 

Patsy had gone but a part way up the ascent, when he 
met a man coming down. 

This man was short and stocky. 

He glanced curiously at Patsy as he passed, 

‘I don’t like the looks of that fellow,’ thought Patsy: 
‘‘he.isn’t the fellow that I shadowed from New York to 
Scarboro’, but he don’t look like a Jersey farmer, either.” : 

He stepped away from the road among the trees that 


asked, ‘‘when you left Yonkers?” — 

The deck-hand thought a moment. 

““Yes,’’ he answered. 

**Did she get off?”’ 

*“Come to think of it,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t remember see- 
ing her; she must be on board still.”’ 

‘‘Wait a minute,’’ said Patsy, ‘‘before you look. Did 
this man get off?” 

The deck-hand looked at the prisoner ear ely. and re- 
plied: 

‘““Yes, I remember him.’’ 

Several employees of the ferry gathered around, and 
Patsy asked them similar questions. 

They all answered readily, for they saw that they 1 were 
speaking with a man who had authority. 

They all asserted that no woman had left the boat on 
the Alpine side, but that the prisoner had done so. 

Patsy turned to the prisoner. 

‘‘What became of your pal?’’ he asked. 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about,’’ was the 
reply. 

Patsy pulled the straw out of the glove, and raising the 
-prisoner’s hands, began to put it on one of them. . 

It had shrunk a little from the wetting it had received, 
but it was nevertheless clear that the glove in its natural 
condition fitted that hand, and the fact that the man did 
all that he could to prevent the glove being put on his 
hand settled the matter. ; i 
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bordered it, and made his way down the slope by a 
roundabout journey until he came near the edge of the 
road again at the bottom. 

He came in sight of the road just as the stocky man was 
passing. 

Patsy took a good look at him and decided that he ought 
to be shadowed. 

The man went through the village and stopped at the 
ferry entrance. 

It was evident that no one .in the place knew him. 
also appeared as if he were looking for somebody. 

He went over to the flour-mill dock and entered into 
conversation with one of the employees there. 

Patsy hung back, waiting for him to return. 

Presently he noticed that the flour-mill employee was 
pointing toward him. 

He saw the stocky man look in his direction, nod, and 
then apparently begin to talk about something else. 

“This may be guess-work,’’ reflected Patsy, ‘‘but if it 
is, I’m guessing that that chap is a » pal of. those two rob- 
bers. 

‘*He’s met the tall one upon ne cliff somewhere, and. 
he’s been sent back to see what’s become of Shorty. 

‘‘T guess he’s found out, and at the same. time he’s 


It 


‘tumbling to me. 


“‘That’s all right, and if it’s so, it shows that these fel- 
lows intended to make their escape from Scarboro’ by this 
route. 
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“rg? sa good scheme. I wonder how many more of them 
there may be on the road to Closter?”’ 

He sat down on the stringpiece of the ferry dock until 
the stocky man had finished--his conversation and come 


- around. 


The man did not go to the ferry Snaneiite, however, but 
started up the road that led to the cliff. 

Patsy rose and followed. 

. “Not much use trying to shadow aman ona country 
road, As he thought, ‘‘especially when he’s got his eyes 
open. 

He concluded to try directly the opposite course to the 
one he usually pursued. 

He hastened his pace and presently overtook the man. 

‘‘Good-evening, partner,’’ he said, ‘‘are you going to 
Closter?’’ 

The man looked at him suspiciously. 

“Tf I be,’’ he replied, ‘‘that’s my business, isn’t it?’’ 

‘“‘T reckon ’tis,’’ responded Patsy, good-humoredly. ‘‘I’m 
going that way myself, and I thought ’twould be pleasanter 
to have company.’ 

The man grunted, but made no other response. 

‘Do you live around here?” asked Patsy. 

The man hesitated a moment and then repli aoe 

**No, I live in New York.”’ 

Bo?” answered Patsy; ‘‘I live there, too. 
this, isn’t it?’’ 

The stranger made no reply, but quickened his pace. 

Patsy kept even with him and continued to try to draw 
him into conversation. 

The man made no replies at all, but seemed to grow 
more and more nervous as they climbed the slope. 

‘Crooked road, isn’t it?’? remarked Patsy, when they 

- were about half way up. 

‘It’s straight enough for me,’’ growled the other, 
coming to a stop. 

“Tt’s just the kind of a road,’’ said Patsy, with perfect 
good-humor, ‘‘that some folks like to travel.” 

‘“What do you mean?’’ asked the other, ‘‘what kind of 
folks?”’ 

._“*Crooks:’’ 
The man glared at Patsy a moment. 

‘*See here,’’ he said, ‘‘what are you following me for?”’ 

“Didn’t know I was following you, I thought we were 
just going along together.”’ 

‘“‘Well, I don’t want your’company, see,’’ 

“T don’t see why you should care,’’ responded Patsy, 
‘*especially when we both are going for the same man.”’ 

The detective: wusvon his guard for any hostile move- 

ment on the part of the other, and when the stranger 
made a sudden dive for him, he stepped quickly to one 
side. 

The stranger almost lost his balance, for he had dashed 
at Patsy with all his might. 

Patsy could easily then have overpowered him if he had 
chosen to do so. 

He did not care to because he wanted the fellow to lead 
him to the hiding-place of the Scarboro’ robber. 


Pretty place 


ow 


He-felt that it would do no good to capture this man}: 


against whom he had nothing but his own suspicions. 

So he stood and laughed while the stranger recovered 
his balance. 

““What’s the matter with you, anyway,’ 
jocosely. 

The stranger muttered an oath and drew a revolver. 

Then Patsy jumped in earnest, but it was toward his 
antagonist. 

The fellow was quick in taking aim, but just as he pulled 
the trigger Patsy’s hand struck the barrel, knocking it up. 

The weapon went off, and the bullet whistled over Pat- 
sy’s head, taking off a small fragment of his hat rim as it 
went. 


> asked Patsy, 


CHAPTER IX. 
*TWIXT EARTH AND SKY. 


They were close to the edge of the road. 

Patsy tried to wrest the weapon from the man’s grip, 
and failing todo so at the first attempt, struck him with 
all his force between the eyes. 


Ke 


The man staggered, but did not fall. 
He seized hold of the detective to keep himself from 
going down. 


The next instant they were clinched and wrestling furi- 


ously, working their way without noticing it, nearer to 
the edge of the road. 

There was no opportunity for either of them to usea 
weapon, for neither ventured to work away from the other 
sufficiently to draw one, and the revolver formerly held 
by Patsy’s antagonist had dropped from his hand after 
they clinched. 

Patsy was beginning to feel that he was getting the best 
of the fellow, when a loud voice called very near him: 

‘*Let go, Jim. e 


Patsy then saw the tall man, whom he recognized as the . 


Searboro’ robber, running across the road. 

The man addressed as Jim promptly released his hold, 
and in the same instant the tall one gave Patsy a violent 
blow upon the head. 

' As he fell back under the force of it, Jim shook himself 
almost free from his clutches and pushed him. 

Patsy slipped over the edge of the road where the em- 
bankment was very steep. 

As he went down he released the slight grasp he had on 
Jim’s shoulder and caught him by the leg. 

The result was, both rolled together down the embank- 
ment and stopped when they collided with a tree thirty or 
forty feet from the edge of the road. 

Both were severely shaken up, but the fight hadn’t been 
knocked out of either of them. 

» ‘Look out, Jim,’’ called the voice of the tall man from 
the roadside. 

Both Patsy and Jim looked up. 

They were struggling to their feet, still grasping each 
other. 

The tall man had pushed a heavy stone from the edge of 
the road and sent it rolling down the cliff. 


He had started it before he saw that his pal was 
tumbling down with the detective. 

Before he realized this fact the heavy stone had left his 
hands and could not be stopped. 

Both men tried to get out of its way. 

Patsy jumped straight into the air, and it passed anaes 
him, just grazing his feet. 

It caught Jim, however, and not only bowled him over, 
but held him down by its weight, for his back was to the 
tree, and the stone lay across his legs. 

Patsy gave him one glance to see whether he were 
capable of moving. 

It didn’t look probable, ‘for Jim was undoubtedly 
severely hurt, and was lying in sucha position that he 
could not use his arms effectively.’ 

When Patsy looked up the slope the tall man had disap- 
peared. 

He climbed up, going in a slanting direction, and not 
until he reached the road did he become conscious of the 
numerous bruises he had sustained. 

He was not so badly hurt, however, but that he could 
walk, and this he did as rapidly as possible up the road. 

He felt certain that the tall man had gone in that direc- 
tion, for the criminal would not dare to go back to Alpine, 
whence the only escape would be by the ‘ferry-boat. 

When he came to a sharp bend in the road not far from 
the top of the cliff, Patsy went close to the inner edge of 
the curve. 

This kept him out of view from anybody beyond the 
bend, who might be watching, until he had got well 
around it. 

He was not surprised, therefore, to come suddenly upon 
the tall man, who had stopped to listen and observe 
whether he were followed. 

He was about a rod away when Patsy.saw him. 

The tall man started promptly to run. 

Patsy reached for his revolver, only to fird that in re 
tumble down the cliff it had fallen from his pocket. 

The criminal had greatly the advantage of/the chase, for 
Patsy was so bruised that he could not run} learly as ‘fast 
as usual. 

He managed, however, to keep the man 
thoy had come to level ground. 
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Then the criminal turned to the ri 
the forest. 

It was now after sundown and 
for the sky was clouded. 

Patsy could not see the man whom he was pursuing, 
but he could hear him as he dashed through the under- 
brush ahead. 

‘““He’s making straight for the river,”’ thought Patsy. 
“TY wonder if he has some hiding-place in the cliff that he 
hopes to slip into?”’ 

Shutting his jaws hard together to suppress the pain he 
felt in every joint, he redoubled his exertions. 

They seemed to have gone a long way back toward the 
river when Patsy stopped short. 

He could hear no sound of any kind except the puffing 
of a steamboat hundreds of feet below. 

He was still surrounded by trees, which, added to the 
gloom of the evening, made it impossible for him to see 
' just where he was. 

“I must be near the edge of the Palisades,’’ he thou 
After a moment of hesitation, he lit the ground in f 


ght and dashed into 
growing dark rapidly, 


ront 


of him with his. pocket-lantern. 4 


About two rods ahead he could see the line where the 
ground ended at the very edge of the cliff. 

“‘IT don’t believe,’ he thought, ‘‘that my man tumbled 
over there.’’ 

Moving his lantern slowly about, he presently saw a 
little way at his right hand, a narrow gully that led almost 
straight down. 

Patsy went to it, leaned over, and listened. 

He could hear a faint rustling somewhere below. 

‘“‘That’s my man,’’ he thought; ‘‘there’s a way down” 
the cliff, and he knows it. 

“*T don’t know it, but I’m going to find out about it.”’ 

It was something like going down a ladder of which 
every rung was broken. 

It was the most dangerous thing that Patsy had ever 
attempted, but he was too determined to overtake his man 
to think of that. 

Sometimes he could go for as much as a rod or two as if 
he were stepping down stairs, and again he could make 


progress only by hanging to the edge of the rock with his! 
fingers until his feet found a resting-place below. pl 


Every time he stopped to listen, he heard the rustling o 
the criminal making his way farther down. 

Patsy had descended somewhat more than one hundred 
feet when he came to a narrow strip of level rock. 

Below this the cliff was not so steep, and instead of solid 
rock it was rubble stone and sand. 

Listening, he could hear nothing now of the criminal. 

He knew that the man could not have gone down that 
incline of rubble without causing a perfect avalanche, 
which would have meant certain death. 

“I'd rather climb down the side of a house,”’ he thought, 
*‘than try to get down there.’’ 

He feared to betray his own presence by using his 
pocket-lantern. 


He could see dimly that at his left hand was a slight | 


projection of the cliff cutting the level spot almost in two. 

Patsy felt his way to this projection and edged around 
it to the other side. 

Just as he got his right foot set upon the level on the 
other side he felt himself seized. 

The criminal had got around there ahead of him, and 
was now trying to push him down the incline. 

Patsy had forseen the attempt, and was prepared for it. 

The criminal could use only one hand in his attempt, 
for he had to cling to the cliff with the other to prevent 
himself from going down. 

It was, therefore, a one-arm struggle between them, 
and Patsy had the advantage there from the very fact that 
he was shorter than his antagonist. 

He ducked his head the moment he felt himself seized, 
and caughi the criminal around the knees. 

With a vigorous wrench, he brought the man down toa 
sitting posture. 

The struggle was then brief, for the criminal was 
thoroughly aj}armed and weakened the minute he saw that 
his first atterapt against his pursuer had failed. 

Patsy had no handcuffs, as he had used his pair upon 


the man who had impersonated the woman, but always BRARY. 
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provided with a cord, he made short work of binding the 
,man’s arms and legs. ; 

This done, he sat down to think about it. 

Here he was, perhaps, a hundred and fifty feet from the 
top of the cliff and two or three hundred from the bottom 
with no certain way of going either up or down alone, to 
say nothing of conveying his prisoner with him. : 

He was willing enough to rest a while, and thought that 
at the worst, he would only have to stay there until day- 
light, when he could attract the attention of people on the 
river. . 

_ He had not long to wait, however, for assistance. 

Mickey had conveyed his prisoner to the Yonkers police 
station without serious incident. it 

Then he returned to Alpine. 

By asking questions, he learned about Patsy’s departure 
up.the road, his reappearance, and his starting off again 
with a stranger. 

The shrewd newsboy supposed that Patsy had fallen in 
with one of the gang of criminals, and started up the road 
to find him. ; 
| He was not very far away when the man, Jim, fired his 

pistol, and he had seen the taller man push the stone over 
| the edge of the road. 
| Supposing“that Patsy had been hurt by it, the boy 
'hurried down to the tree, only to find that it was a 
stranger who was pinioned there. 

Leaving him, he then went on to the top of the cliff, 
where he found two farmers who had also heard the pistol- 
Shot, and were looking around to see what it meant. 
| As they had not seen either Patsy or the man he was 
| pursuing, it was clear that the two must have left the road 
‘and gone toward the edge of the cliff. 

‘ In fact it was the sight of these farmers that caused the 
| bank robber to take to the woods. 

So when Mickey had told his stor 
with him, to the edge of the cliff. 

Patsy presently heard their voices above him, although 
he could not hear what they said. 
| So he shouted to them and was delighted to hear Mickey’s 

voice in response. . 

‘Are you all right?’’ called Mickey. 
| “All right,’’ responded Patsy, ‘‘but I don’t know how to 
i get up.”’ 

‘*We’ll fix you,’’ called one of the farmers. 
| About twenty minutes afterward a rope with a lighted 
lantern at the edge was let down the cliff. 

The lantern, of course, was not needed by Patsy, who 
had his pocket-lamp at hand, but the farmers had attached 
it to the rope so that he might see just where the rope 
was as it came down. 

After several attempts, he caught it and adjusted it to 
, his prisoner, who was drawn up first. 
| Then Patsy was drawn up, and about an hour later he 

had landed not only the tall criminal, but the one who had 

| been wounded and caught by a stone against a tree, in the 
; Yonkers police station. 
The three prisoners were very close-mouthed, but Patsy 
already knew enough about them to be certain that they 
/ were associated with Minot in a general scheme for bank 
robbery. ~ 

How he managed with Minot will be told. in another 
| Story entitled ‘‘Patsy in the William Street Den; Or, Frus- 

trating a Wholesale Scheme of Robbery.’’ 
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This book of over one hundred pages 
contains complete instruction m all 
branches of correspondence, together 
with samples of letters on every 
variety of subject — Penmanship, 
Spelling, Grammar, Punctuation, 
: : Use of Capitals, Abbreviations, 
style; advice to those who write for the press, business letters, letters of 
antroduction, application, recommendation, social, congratulation, love and 
courtship, ete., the art of secret writing, business laws and maxims, rules 
of conducting public meetings, and all forms of conveying thought from one 
anind to another through the medium of written language. This valuable 
book will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of ten cents. Ad- 
‘dress MANUAL LIBRARY, 25 Rose St., New York. 


OOM iP iL ei re 


TRAINING GUIDE 


| FOR AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL ATHLETES 


All who desire to preserve and improve their 
health and strength should secure this book. 


Be Co a OCS IN ee: 


Nothing is more calculated to create a permanent injury to the health of 
@ young man than for him toexercise and diet himself without proper in- 
structions. This book contains chapters on Training of Boys; Diet; Spirits, 
Wine, and Ale; Smoking; Training Before Breakfast; Practice for Short 
Distances; Practice for Half-Mile, Mile, and Upward; Hurdle-Racing; Form 
and Style; Racing; Walking; Steeplechasing; Hare-and-Heunds; Cold 
and Warm Baths; Miscellaneous, Costume; Strains, Blisters, etce.; Final 
Advice. This book is gotten up in attractive fori. The cover is illustrated 
ard printed in colors. This valuable book will be sent, postage free, to any 
address on receipt of price 10 cents. Address, 

MANUAL LIBRARY, Publishers, 25 Rose 8t., New York. 


LOVE, COURTSHIP AND 
MARRIAGE. 


All who contemplate marriage should con- 
sider well the step they are about to take, re- 
Membering that their life’s happiness depends 
# Upon the selection. The following subjects ‘are 
i treated in our book: 


Letters of Love, Secret Love, The More Pas- 
sionate, How to Make and Create Love, How to 
Kiss Deliciously, How to Make a Woman Yield, 
Whom to Marry and Whom to Avoid, Advice to 


riage, Marrying Poverty, Dress and Deportment, ete. The book is entitled 
THE MARRIAGE MIRROR; or, LOVE AND COURTSHIP. Price 10 cenis, 
Address MANUAL LIBRARY, 25 Rose St., New York. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Many people imagine that a photographer's camera is a difficult machine 
to handle, and that the work is dirty and disagreeable. All this is a mis- 
take. Photography is a clean, light, and pleasant accomplishment, within 
the reach of all. The camera will prove a friend, reporter, and helper. 
With a very inexpensive camera, any boy or girl can now learn not only to 
take good pictures, but pictures that there is everywhere a demand for at 
remunerative prices. A complete guide to this fascinating art, entitled 
AMATEUR MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Will be senton receipt of ten cents, 
: Address MANUAL LIBRARY, 25 Rose St., New York. 


TRICKS WITH CARDS. 


Among the various branches of the conjurer’s art none will better repay 
the labor of the student than the magie of cards. What appears mystifying 
is very simple when one knows how. In the book entitled HERRMAN’S 
‘TRICKS WITH CARDS, will be found complete information as to the manipu- 
Jation of a pack of cards to perform numerous tricks, general principles 
af sleight-of-hand, with or without special apparatus, ete. 

The book is profusely illustrated, handsomely bound, and will be sent 
postpaid on receipt often cents. Address 

MANUAL LIBRARY, 25 Rose St., New York. 


BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 


One thousand facts worth remembering will be found in this book. It is 
a guide to rapid wealth, the secrets of trade, ete. Inthe druggist depart- 
ment will be found cures for all complaints and how to compound them. 
Also contains chapters on manufacturing all household and toilet articles. 
Arts and Sciences, Dyes, Printing Inks, Horses, Mixing Paints and all 
general recipes. The book contains over one hun@red pages, and will be 
sent postpaid to any address on receipt of ten cents. Address 

MANUAL LIBRARY, 25 Rose St., New York. 


Everybody. who takes pleasure in the sports of hunting and angling needs 
this book. There ts no sport so well fitted to make men of boys as hunting. 
|} The fact of being in the open air and exercising is so evidently beneficial . 
that it is surprising that there are not more hunters and anglers. This book 
é will be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents. Address 


| Priceten cents. Address MANUAL LIBRARY, 25 Rose St., New York. 


OUT-DOOR SPORTS. 


Complete instructions for playing many of the most popular out-of-door 
games is found in this book, The games are illustrated and very easily 
mastered. Price ten cents. Address 
MANUAL LIBRARY, 25 Rose St., New York. 


HUNTER AND ANGLER. 


6 


MANUAL LIBRARY, 25 Rose St., New York. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS. 


This book is a guide to success in life, embracing Principles of Business, 
Choice of Pursuit, Buying and Selling, General Management, Mechanical 
Trades. Manufacturing, Book-keeping, Causes of Success and Failure. 
Business Maxims and Forms, ete. It also contains an appendix of ecom- 
plete business forms and a dictionary of commercial terms. No young man 
should be without this valuable book. It gives complete information abont 
trades, professions and occupations in which any young man is interested. 


| Out Door Sports. 


VENTRILOQUISM. 


The most efficient method of learning the art of speaking in such a 
manner as to make the sound appear to come from a place remote from 
the speaker, is taught in the book entitled CALLAHAN’s EASY METAOD OF 
VENTRILOQUISM. 

The method is based upon the experience of a professional exhibitor. 
This book also contains amusing dialogues and recitations for beginners 


Sent postpaid on receipt of ten cents. Address 
MANUAL LIBRARY, 25 Rose St., New York. 


WRESTLING. 


History tells us that wrestling was the first form of athletic pastime. 
Without doubt, it gives strength and firmness, combined with quickness 
and pliability, to the limbs, vigor to the body, coolness and discrimination 
to the head and elasticity to the temper, the whole forming an energetic 
combination of the greatest power to be found in man. The book is entitled 
PROFESSOR MULDOON’S WRESTLING. “It is fully illustrated, and will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of ten cents. 

Address MANUAL LIBRARY, 25 Rose 8t., New York. 


PALMISTRY, FORTUNE-TELL- 
- ING, DREAMS, Etc. 


This book is a complete guide to lucky dreams and speedy fortune, con- 
taining the only true method of fortune-telling and. divination, the art of 
palmistry, full collection of charms, spells, and incitations, how to prepare 
a love potion, read character, lucky days, charms to avert evil, to compel 
love, to know when and whom you will marry, spells, and a large collection 
of interesting articles bordering on the above-mentioned subjects. Zora’s 
FORTUNE-TELLER is the title of this valuable book. It will be sent pust- 
paid on receipt of price, ten cents. Address 


MANUAL LIBRARY, 25 Rose Sf., New York. 


FOR EVERYBODY, 
TEN CENTS EACH. 

The following list of books will be found useful, entertaining, and full of 

instructive information for all. They are handsomely bound in attractive 


covers, printed on good quality paper, illustrated, and are marvels of ex- 
cellence. These books have never before been offered at such a low figure. 
The price, 10 cents each, includes postage. 


USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE INFORMATION. 


Album Writer’s Assistant. The Book of Knowledge. 

Amateur’s Manual of Photography. Women’s Secrets; or, How to be Beautiful. 
How to Do Business. Mills’ Universal Letter-Writer. 

Short Hand for Everybody. Good Housekeeping. 

The Taxidermist Manual. People’s Reference Book. 

Everyday Cook Book. The Marriage Mirror; or, Love and Courte- 
Boys’ Own Book of Boats. ship. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 


Riddles and Their Answers. 

Amateur and Professional Oarsman’s 
Mannal. 

The International Cricket Quide. 

Complete Training Guide for Amateur and 

The Complete Checker Player. _ Professional Athletes. 

Backgammon and Bagatelle. Riding and Driving. 

Capt. Webb’s Swimming Instructor. Callahan’s Kasy Method of Ventriloquism.. 

Poe’s Foot-Ball. The Complete Angler. 

Campbell’s Lawn Tennis. Aquatic Guide; or, Yachting and Sailing. 


FORTUNE-TELLING. 


Imperial Fortune-Telier. 
Zola’s Dream Book. 


TRICKS. 


The Way to Do Magic. Herrman’s Black Art. 
Hellex’s Hand Book of Magic. Herrman’s Tricks with Cards. 


RECITATIONS AND READINGS. 


The Peerless Reciter. Select Recitations and Readings. 
The Young Elocutionist. The Standard Reciter. 


These books will be sent prepaid upon receipt of 10 cents each. Wher 
ordering, please be particular to send the full title of the book desired, alse 
your full name and address. The books are ten cents each, postage free. 
Address MANUAL LIBRARY, 24 Ros St., New Yorks. 


The Young Gymnast. 

The Hunter and Angler. 
Dunn’s Fencing Instructor. 
Prof. Muldoon’s Wrestling. 


Zola’s Fortune-Teller. 
Napoleon’s Book of Fate. 
Cupid’s "Dream Book. 
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